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PLASTRON. n.f [French.] A piece of leather fluffed, 
which fencers ul'e, when they tCdjft their fcholars, in order 
to receive the puflies made at them. Trevoux. 

Againfl the poft their wicker fhields they crufli, 
Flourilh the (word, and at th eplafiron pufti. Dry den 

To Plat. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; to make by tex¬ 
ture. 1 

I havefeen nefts of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
pitted together Ray on the Creation. 

1 never .ound fo much benefit from any expedient,, as from 
a ring, in which my miftreis’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addfion’s Spectator, N° 24c 

Plat, n.f [more properl y plot plot, Sax.J A fmall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafute took the ferpent to behold 
This flow’ry plat, the fweet reeds of Eve. Milton. 

Oil a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-ofF curfeu found, 

Over fome wide-water’d fhore, 

Swinging flow with fujlen roar. Milton 

It palies through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing. Spcflator. 

i la take. n.J. [platane, Fr. platanus, Lat.] The plane tree. 
'I he platans round, 

The carver holm, the mapple fcldom inward found. Spcnf. 

I efpy’d thee, fair and tally 

Under a platans. Milton. 

Plate, n.f. [plate, Dutch ; plaque^ Fr.] 

1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his ljvery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocktt. Sbakefp. 

Make a plate, and burnifh it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet-fhot from one of thefe guns, the fpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. JVtlkins. 

The confers of thefe wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
tity to them ; yet in that they had been confecrated by the 
offering incenfe, were appointed to be beaten into' broad 
plates, and faftened upon the altar. South’s Sermons. 

Eternal deities! 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs 
With pens of adamant on plates of brats. Dryden. 

1 . Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 

And made wide furrows in their flelhes frail. Fa. Queen. 

3. [Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought fllver. 

They eat on beds of lilk and gold. 

And leaving/Arfc, 

Do drink in ftone of higher rate. Benj. Jobnfon's Catalins. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car¬ 
ried away the plate. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the fca hlufh with blood; refigri their hate. Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 

When your firftcourfe was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 

4. [Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian.] A fmallfliallow veflel of metal 
on which meat i-, eaten. 

Afeanius this obferv’d, and, fmiling, faid. 

See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 

To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with plates. 

The doors ate curioufly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble door-cafe ; afterward’s 
they had gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbutbnot. 

2. To arm with plates. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks. Sbakefp. 

Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms. 

Why plated in habiliments of war ? Sbakefp. 

His goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files andmufters of the war, 

Have glow’d like plated Mars. Sbakefp. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

3. To beat into laminae or plates. 

If to fame alone: thou doft pretend, 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated brafs. Dryden. 

If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, fliould be flit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate ; I fee no reafon 
why every thread lhould not keep its colour. Newton. 

Platen, n.f. Among printers, the flat part of the prels 
whereby the imprefiion is made. 

Pla'tform. n.f. [plat, flat, Fr. and form."] 

1. The /ketch of any thing horizontally delineated; the ich- 
nography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalcc- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
ftreight. Sandys's Journey. 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 

^ No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And half the platform juft reflects the other. 

3. A level place before a fortification. 

Where was this ? 

—Upon the platform where we watch. e , ., 

4. A febeme ; a plan. »mej. 

Their minds and affeftions were univerfally bent 
againfl all the orders and laws wherein this church is 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. j7 ded > 

I have made a platform of a princely garden by bw£; 
partly by drawing not a model, but fome general |;„ P ’ 
of it. Bacon' Efr 

They who take in the entire platform, and feeffie £l 
which ruhs through the whole, and can bear in mind the A’ 
fervations and proofs, will difeem how thefe proDof.tinn' 
flow from them., Jyj, 

Pla'tick afpea. In aftrology, is a ray call from onepW 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its 0 w n 
light. B I 

Plato'on. n. f. [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A fmall 
body of mufketcers, drawn out of a batailion of foot when 
they .'orm the hollow fquarc, to {Lengthen the angles • the 
grenadiers are generally thus polled ; yet a party from’ any 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the main body. Military Dia 

In comely wounds lhall bleeding worthies fland, 
Webb’s firm platoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. ’ TtcktU 
earth ER " ” ^ [ trom P late -] A large difh, generally of 

The fervants walk the platter, fcour the plate, 

Then blow the fire. Dryden’s j mmL 

batira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or laroo 
platter is underflood. Dnden 

Plao'dit. in.f. [A word derived from the Latin, ptJJiu 
Ilau'dite. J the demand of applauie made by the player* 
when he left the ftage.] Applaufe. 1 * 

Truewifdom mult our actions fo direct. 

Not only the la Ik plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She w'ould fo Ihamefully fail in the laft act, that inflead of 
a plaudite, fhe would deferve to be hiffed off the ltage. Mon. 

Some men find more melody in difeord than in the aiwc- 
lick quires ; yet even theie can difeernmufick in a confortof 
plaudites, eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Piitj. 

Plausibility. n.J. [plaufibilite, Fr. from plaufible.] Spc- 
cioufnefs; fuperficial appearance of right. 

rwo pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plauftbility, much artifice and direct falfe- 
hoods. Swift. 

The laft excufe for the flow fteps made in difarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plauftbility, but lefs truth, than any of the former. Swift. 
PLAU SIBLE. adj. [plaufible, Fr. plauftbilis, from plaudc, Lat.J 
Such as gains approbation ; fuperficially pleafing or taking; 
fpccious ; popular; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwcr his requiring with a plaufilh 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Sbakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plaufible, and more 
advifed than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that plaufible and popular pretext of railing 
- an army to fetch iq delinquents. King Charles. 

Thefe were all plaufible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moft deiired peace, would infiit upon many con- 
delcenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plaufible, as that which is covered with the 
rdbe of a guide. L’Ejlrange. 

The cafe is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaujdile 
arguments on either fide. South. 

Plau'sibleness. n.J'. [from plaufible.] Specioufnefs ; fhovv 
of right. 

The plaufiblenefis of arminianifm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderfin. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnels and plaujiblemjs. 

More. 

Plau'sibly. adv. [from plaufible .] 

1. With fair Ihow ; ipccioufiy. 

They could talk plauftbly about that they did not under- 
ftand, but their learning lay chiefly in flounlh. Collier. 
Thou can’ll plauftbly dilpute. 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 

2. With applaufe. Not in ufe. 

1 iiope they will plauftbly receive -our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mifconjeCtures. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Plau'sive. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2. Plaufible. A word not in ule. 

His plaujive words 

He fcatter’d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to'bcar. Shakejp. 

To PLAY- 


Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Swift. 
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To PLAY. v. n. [pieman, Saxon.] 

r. To (port; to frolick; to do fomething not as a talk, but for 

a pica!lire. 

On fmooth the feal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 

2. To toy ; to act with levity. 

Thou with eternal wifdom did’ft converfe, 

Wiflom thy lifter and with- her didft play. Milton. 

3. To be difmifled from work. 

I’ll bring my young man to fchool; look where his matter 
comes ; ’ns a l playing day L fee. Sbakefp. Mer. W. of Windfi 

4. To trifle ; to aCt wantorily arid fhOughtldly. 

Men arc apt to play with their healths and their Jives as 
they do with their cloaths. Temple. 

5. To Jo lomcthlrig fanciful. 

Kow every fool can- piny upon - the Word ! Sbakefp. 

6. To prr.ftife farcaftick merriment: 

I would make ufe of it rather to f>cff upon thofe I defpifed, 
than to trifle witlv thofe I loved. Pope, 

j. To mock; topntftife‘iHtiffort. 

I law him dead ; aft thou*alive. 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight 1 . Sbakefpeare. 

8. To game; to contend at fotfie game. 

Charles; I will play no more t6-night; 

My mind's not on’t, yott abe too hard for me. 

— Sir, L did never wrrf of you'before. 

When lenity and cruelty piety for kingdoms. 

The gentler gamefldr is the foorit-ft Winner. 

O perdurable Ihnme ! 

Ate thefe thewrfetcHe's-tHat we f'ay'd at dice for. 

The low rated Erigliffi play at 1 dice. 

The clergyman played at whift and fwobbers. 
g. To do any thing tricktfli or deceitful. 

His mother played falfc with a firrtith. Sbakefpeare. 

Cawdor, Glamis, all 

The wizzard women promis’d ; and, I Fear, 

Thou playd’fi moft foully for’t. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Life is not long enough fot a coquette to play all her 
tricks in. Addifan's SpeUator, N 0 89. 

10. 1 o touch a mufical inftrument. 

Ev’ry thing that' heard- him play, 

Ev’n- the billows of the fea 

Hung their head?,' and then lay by. 

In fweet mufick is fiich art, 

KiSngcare, and'gficf of heart, 

FaltalTeep, or hcarihgdie. Sbakefp. Pfntty VlII. 

Thou art as a very lovely fong of one tfiat hath a plda- 
fimt yoide*,' and-cSh play well" on a'lf iirfftwriiertf. Eiekie'fc 
Fully fays, there confifteth in the praffree of Zinging and 
P on inftruments great' knowledge, and the moft ex¬ 
cellent inflection', WhidH rediifies and' orders out manners, 
and dHiy-3 the heat of drlgbri Peacbam of Mufiek. 

Vt herein doth our praclice of fingfag arid playing with in- 
flnm c rs in our cathedral churches coffer from the practice 
of David. _ Peacbam of Mujiek. 

Clad like a country twain, he pip’d, he fung', 

Arid playing drove his jolly troop along.' Dryefen. 

Take 1 thy Harp and melt thy maid'; 

Play, my friend ! and charm the ehrirmer. Glanvtll. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding fweet. Adclijons Spectator. 

11. To operate ; to a£t. Uled of any thing in motion. 

John hath feiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be. 

That whilft warm life plays in that infant's veins. 

The mifplac’d John lhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Sbakefp. King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out'your buckets 
and called for engines to p ‘ay againfl it. ~ Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is conco£ted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

<2. 7 o wanton-; to move irregular]}'. 

Citherea all in ledges hid, 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Ev n as the waving fedges play with wind. Sbakefp. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their lpirits play'd, and inmoft powers 
Made err. Milton. 

In the ftreams that from the fountain play. 

She walh’d her face. Dryden 

The fetting fun 

Plays on- their fliining arms and burnifli’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addifon 
* 2 - To perfonatea drama. J 

A lord will hear you play to-night; 

But I am doubtful of your modeflies. 

Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

Fot yet his honour never heard a play, 

You break into fome merry paflion. Sbakefpeare- 

^ Ev n kings but play ; and when their part is done, 
vome other, worfe or better, mount the throne. Dr;den 
* 4 - lo reprefent a character. 

Courts are theatres, where fome men play ; 
rmces, fome flaves, and all end in one day. Donne , 
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15. To a£t in any certain character. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and thefpiritsof the 
wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Sbakefp. 

I did not think to ftied atW L 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft fcrc' 3 >me, 

Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Sbakefp v 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. xxii. 21. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuelx. 1 2. 


’Tis pofliblc thefe Turks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafuie in proving that he has played the 
fool. Collier of Friendjhip. 

To Play. v. a. 

1. To putin adlion or motion : as, he played his cannon. 

2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 

He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. Gay. 

3. To aft a mirthful character. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Sbakefp. 

5. To aft ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in queftion, how fhe lhould be allured that Zelmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney, b. ii. 

Play. n.f. 

1. Aftion not impofed; not work; difmiffion from work. 

2. Amufement; fport. 

My dearling and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play ., Fa. Queen. 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 

3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or ojy tfiing in which cha¬ 
racters are feprefented by dialogue and. actual.. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Will be deceiv'd. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

A-play ought to be a juft image of human nature, repre- 
fenting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 
lubjeft, for the delight and inftruftion of mankind. Dryden. 
Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux. Swift. 

4. Game ; praftice of gaming; contcft at a game. 

I will play no more, iny mind’s not on’t; 

I did ncVer win of you;. 

Nor lhall net when my fancy’s on my play. Sbakefp: 

5. Praftice in any conteft. Jr 

When they can make-nothing elfe on’t, they find it the 
belt of their play to put it off with a jeft. L'Efirangc 

He was refolved not to fpeak diftinftly, knowing his belt 
ptcy to be in the dark, and that all his fafetv lay in the confu- 
iion of his talk ' 7 Ttilotfon. 

In arguing the opponent ufes comprehenfive and equivocal 
terms, to involve his adverfaiy in the doubtfuinefs of his ex- 
preflion, and therefore the anfwcr on his fide makes it his p/ av 
to diftinguilh as much as he can. Locke' 

Bull’s friends advifed to gentler methods with the voun^ 
Jord ; but John naturally lov’ef rough play. Arbutbnot. 

0. ACtion ; employment ; office. 

The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefent fway ; 

But juftifies the next who comes in play. ’ Dnden 

7. Praftice ; aftion; manner of aftino- 

Determinining as after I knew, fn fecret manner, not to 
be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
auy foul play that might be offered unto me. Sidney, b. ii. 
0. Aft of touching an inftrument. J 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ftate of agitation or ventilation. 

Many have been fav’d, and manvmay, 

... EoomfornS t “ S, ' ,effi ° nb ' OU S hti, ’>^- 

are let , exaft, y int0 one another, that they have 

ward ^ tW “ n tHem ’ kft th ^ filake awards or down- 

T -i * r Moxon'i Mechanical Exercifer 

12. Liberty of afting ; fwing. roxetc.jet. 

Should a writer give the''full play to his mirth, without re- 
he might pleale readers ; but muft be a very 


m playbooks and romances. 

Pi!a yd ay. n.f. [play and day.] Day 
work. 3 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday ; 
Balls and mafquerades and fliovvs. 


Swift. 

exempt from talks or 


Swift's Mifcelhmies . 
Pla'ydebt. 
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